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INTRODUCTION 



Each day, one is made aware of the increasing interrel atedness of 
the people who inhabit the globe. Citizens, and educators in 
particular, must assume the responsibility for educating America's 
youth to live in a culturally pluralistic and highly interdependent 
world community. The needs of all humans can best be met through 
concern for one another, and by a concerted effort to work with people 
throughout the world to preserve our common humanity. Redfield ( 1 947) 
eloquently expressed this idea: 

As one comes to understand people who live by institutions and 
values different from one's own, at the same time one comes to 
see^ that these people are, nevertheless, at bottom quite like 
one's own people. The alien culture at first appears to us as a 
mask, enigmatic or repugnant. On closer acquaintance we see it 
as a garment fcr the spirit; we understand its harmonies and 
appreciate ther.i. Finally, as acquaintance goes deeper still, we 
do not see, or for a time forge., the culture, bjt look only to 
the common humanity of the men c,,d women beneath, (p. 262) 

Cleveland (1936) provided an apt play on words: 

In the USA, the people sooner or later make the policies that 
guide our actions as a nation. ... The people are grown-up 
schoolchildren. . . . En^, how we act as a nation depends on 
what schoolchildren come to know and learn to feel, and therefore 
how they later act. (p. 416) 

This document, Michigan ^bayjn ternary onaj^ducjt jo n Guid el ines 
should help school administrators and policymakers develop a curriculum 
that will make the future generation knowledgeable about the 
interrelatedness of the world commun ity- -a generation that is cognisant 
of the many cultures, languages, histories, and accomplishments, both 
artistic and techno 1 ogical f of the world's peoples. Readers familiar 
with the original Guidel ines for Global _F^aHnn may question the 
inclusion of the word "international" in the title of this revision 
Although the definition statement remains virtually identical to that 
in the original document, the term "global/international" is meant to 
be a broader descriptor, which encompasses more than the traditional 
problems-approach that is often associated with the term ••global." 

In addition, unlike the original document, which was directed 
primarily at social studies educators, the present revision includes 
arts education, foreign language, language arts (which comprises 
listening speaking, reading, writing, and critical thinking), and 
science-related areas of the curriculum under the global/international 
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umbrella. The scope has been expanded to include extracurricular types 
of activities, which are often thought to be outside the formal 
curriculum. 

This document is not intended to be a "how to-do- it" type of 
manual; rather, it is designed to present local school districts in 
Michigan with suqgestions as to how they might proceed in developing 
and enhancing their educational programs to meet the needs of students 
in an interrelated world. Beyond presenting a definition of global/ 
international education and accompanying concerns, it suggests 
resources and procedures for fostering programs that reflect global/ 
international matters- -sociological , technological , environmental , 
economic, and pol itica! . 

Americans are no longer able economically, technically, or 
politically to escape the international aspects of a global society. 
Although rv. iy Americans have some vague notions that they are well 
informed about the rest of the world and are generally well traveled, 
in fact "North Americans don't really look at the rest of the world 
very often" (Thurow, 1987). Lester Thurow, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
reported that a relatively small number of Americans even possess a 
passport. This would seem to indicate that few Americans plan to 
travel abroad or that few can afford it. Somehow, educators must 
cultivate in America's youth a desire to explore the world beyond the 
borders of the United States. 

Historically, the Michigan State Board of Education has encouraged 
and supported efforts by Michigan schools to develop international 
education by means of teacher and student exchange programs, teacher 
education, foreign language programs, student art exchanges, and a 
variety of opportunities for study abroad at the K 12, undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional levels, leacher exchange program agreements 
have been developed and implemented with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Also, the Mich i gan Shiga Japan Sister State Program has been in 
existence since 1968. The purpose of these programs is to enhance the 
educational offerings of our schools and to allow exchanges of 
educational ideas and programs between Michigan and other countries 
funding has been provided for these programs, as well as preservice and 
in service educat ion act i v i t ies . 

Michigan maintains 70 sister city relationships in the 
international community and has ties with Belize, China, Finland, 
Japan, Poland, Senegal, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
In addition, much work in the area of global/international education 
has been accomplished through various statewide committees. For 
example, the Michigan State Board of Education was the first state 
hoard to approve guidelines for global education. 

Michigan Department of Education staff, in cooperaticn with 
various professional and community groups, are developing global/ 
international student learning goals and objectives in several K 12 
curriculum areas. These include arts education, foreign language, 
language arts, science, and soc ial studies . Some of these areas 
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PART I 



DEFINITION 



Global/International education Is the lifelong growth In 
understanding, through study and participation, of the world community 
and the Interdependence of Its people and systems-social, cultural, 
racial, economic, linguistic, technological, and ecological. Global/ 
international education requires an understanding of the values and 
priorities of the many cultures of the world, as well as the 
acquisition of basic concepts and principles related to the world 
community. Global/international education leads to Implementation and 
application of a global perspective in striving for just and peaceful 
solutions to world problems. 



Rationale 

Each day, one is made aware of the fact that the world is becoming 
smaller. Within a matter of seconds, communication satellites can beam 
news of archaeological discoveries that put one in touch with the past 
the names of recipients of the Nobel Peace Prize, or word of dramatic 
medical discoveries that affect the global war against disease 
Likewise one can hear of the impact of disasters such as floods! 
earthquakes, nuclear accidents, toxic-chemical spills, and mininq 
accidents, or news of political changes that affect qlobal 
relationships. These same satellites can also focus attention on 
seemingly simple human dramas throughout the world. It Is often these 
simple incidents that make people increasingly aware that they indeed 
are more similar to than different from their fellow human beings Of 
course, communication via satellites is just one of many ways in which 
Michigan is linked to the rest of the world. 

Through such global technology as computer hook-ups, Michigan is 
linked into daily international banking transactions. Other links, 
such as energy and food production; population, human-rights, and 
peace-keeping concerns; technological accomplishments; trade; computer 
correspondence; and cultural exchange programs, all are reminders that 
Michigan plays a significant role in global affairs. As a center for 
the automotive industry, Michigan has played a global role from the 
early stages of industrialization through the current emphasis on 
micro-chips and computerization. M.chigan's continuing involvement in 
global affairs is evidenced by the following: 

. Thirty-six nations maintain foreign consulates in Michigan. 

. More than 12,000 foreign students attend Michigan colleges and 
universities annually. Their very presence and daily contact with 
American students provide valuable intercul tural learninq experi- 
ences. 
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. Tit* Internationa^ Division of the Michigan Department of Commerce 
waJntai.is offices in Brussels* Belgium; laqos, Nigeria; Hong Kong; 
Tokyo, Japan; and Toronto, Canada. 

. A$ of )998, Michigan was the home for mora than o50 foreign 
Investors wplcyfng mo^e than te0,00Q people. The trend of 
increased foreign Investment locks bright In Michigan. 

■ Michigan ranks fourth in the nation \>\ total trade exports. 

. Michigan has six fall-time international ports within whtch United 
States Customs operates, for example> during th« regular shipping 
season, more cargo passes under th« Port Huron Blue Water Bridge 
than through Uie Panama and $ue^. Canals combined, 

. The Michigan Information Technological Network (MITN) is a 
television satellite that Is working with four advanced 
engineer!^; colleges and with Michigan businesses, as well. The 
MITN adds another dimension in reaching America's neighbors in 
less time, in an effort, to ih^re technology and information 
(Michigan Department of Commerce, International Division, per*urral 
cojtwuiication. 1938) . 

As can be seen, Michigan already plays an extensive role in 
global/international affairs. However, this role should be enlarged 
beyond the spucial inters, is of business, politics, and the military. 
The total community of ivjucaturs, students, and citizens needs to 
understand and be involved in the realty of modern technology. One of 
the side effects of this technology has been the convergence of 
telecommunications and computer technology, providing a new range of 
possibilities in America's relationships with others who share the 
globe, increased leisure time for workers in the next generation, and 
new types of occupations not yet imagined. 

Individuals play many roles during their lifetimes. Education is 
a continuing process that is designed to prepare students for those 
roles. Global/international education, in particular, must be an 
essential part of the general curriculum in order to help students 
prepare for specific roles. Young people should have the opportunity 
to participate in a variety of experiences that, will enable them to 
understand better the dynamics of global interdependence in the twenty- 
first century. 

First, global/internat ional education can improve the individual 
as a voter and/or policymaker. As the Study Commission on Global 
Education (cited in Kerr, 1987) stated, "Within our democracy the 
judgments of citizens are the ultimate source of policy and of action. 
. . . The judgments made will be wiser as citizens are better informed" 
{p. 14). Thus, citizens of the twenty-first century need to understand 
the world beyond their own national borders. 

Second, the role of economic participants is enhanced by global/ 
international education, whe .nor as producers or consumers of goods ii, 
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iHJlS ,0b J!.H ^ rk !, tP I iCe " , M1chl9,n products 4re ex P or ted .round the 
world, and knowledge of consumer lifestyles and oreferenrii r«! 

f: M?; hl Conver "^. mowing number? of Srel^c^anlVs are" 
locating In Michigan and the rest of the United States Understand! 
foreign cultures and languages can Increase employablllty. 9 

Third, the global citizen's role as an internat ia«»i 

a r iKl/? B t fi 1V, »? f !! n1ted SUteS can ^ ^ade more eff ctlve throu 
global/jnternatlonal education. Travel opportunities and education!? 

EL*.? 1 !?. 1 ' e * Ch ^ nge programs offer American student' » fir^ K 
understanding of the world. Knowledge of other cultures as ill a! 
one's own, can produce better "ambassadors." cullur «. « well as 

^iH M ? a ! ly ' 9 lo . bal /1nternat1onal education prepares students to be 

snouia emphasize the persona behavior and resnonsihintioc 
globally/internationally minded persons. This 1nclld« the i dele 
of a perspective that reflects as much a concern for their iliediJJe 
environment as for the global/international sphere we all inhibit I? 
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PART II 



GOALS 



This section shows how the goals of arts eduratinn 
anguage, language arts, science, and social stud es can , b Tulirl ed 
into a curriculum that works toward a common goal: thldeJelliSnt If 
citizens equipped to live in the twenty-first century L 
p 97 h 9) tT? 5 ' 7 he , 9 lot >aHzation of human experience Is Inter^eavL 

Ktt ' thHno fL°a V,de IV,? 1 " 9 -P-'-Vrthafenab^e s^dVnVt" 
„ I'i 6 knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed for effective 
participation in a pluralistic, Interdependent, global society" Id 7) 

wvllll tfViV^tiltt^-l? p i r i ov1de adequate and uni « ue 

thl «h„ f « students. Specifically it must endeavor to meet 
kills 0 thPr th ne6d r ° 1 f . s « ch groups as students wit . TangSage 
progVa;s°de^nid h "o: En9l,Sh thr ° Uqh ■""'""■"l -struck 

1. help students develop cognitive skills in their native lan. 
guage while they acquire skills in English. 

2. help students achieve in all school subject areas at a rate 
commensurate with their age, ability, and grade level (p. 12) 

pa.. *'" a ^\ ti0n > the Michigan State Board of Education's Policv and 
Position Statement on Multicultural Fdnrat^n (I979) identi fied n»!?f 
aSaV,^ Hh f ° r ^"cultural education ft Michigan schools toe 

ences in appropriate goals fo^- the three areas 1« ! and differ- 
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What knowledge, skills, and attitudes should 
the person with a global/International 
perspective possess? 



The person with a global/international perspective should know 

that: 



a. The earth Is a fragile planet whose limited finite resources 
will have to support all future economic development; thus, 
cooperation and ingenuity on a global scale will be required 
in using the earth's resources. 

b. Cooperation with and respect for peoples of numerous and 
diverse lifestyles, cultures, and artistic and technological 
accomplishments enriches rather than diminishes each of us. 

c . Common human needs and dreams underl 1e cultural , national , 
technological, racial, religious, ethnic, and linguistic 
differences; respect for these commonalities should unite 
rather than divide us. 

d. What happens anywhere in the world determines how all of us 
live, as well as how our actions can affect the entire world. 

e. Although extreme nationalistic, ethnocentric, and insular 
behavior in a world divided into numerous cultural, racial, 
religious, ethnic, socioeconomic, and linguistic groups may be 
a barrier to peace, moderate demeanor supporting one's own 
family, ethnic group, and nation is compatible with a behavior 
supporting all humanity and demonstrates empathy with the many 
diverse groups in the world. 

f. War could lead to the destruction of humankind; thus, a com- 
prehensive examination of how war is prevented and peace 
preserved is essential , 



The person with a global /international perspective should act 
responsibly 1n his or her role as: 

a. A voter and policymaker in both domestic and foreign affairs. 

b. An economic participant through production and consumption of 
goods and services in the global marketplace, as well as a 
participant in the employer/employee relationship. 

c. An international representative of the United States in 
travel, through educational and artistic exchange programs, 
and through participation in international trading on the 
world market. 

d. A ctizen who respects humanity and aids in the solution of 
problems that threaten the quality of life for all people. 
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What should a curriculum with a global/ 
int "national perspective entail? 

M.,rJ?!! , followin 9 goals are examples from the Michigan Department of 
Educations curriculum documents in the areas of arts education 
ItlVJJl t la "9"age, language arts, science, and social studies These 
^!oh? n h,??K b> "° ^ a , nS n,eant t0 be exhaustive. To gain further 
insight into the many mfluences a global/international perspect v «!J 
iStl n« 1 a c cur r icu J um . .these guidelines should be used in conjunct?^ 
with goals and objectives documents from the Michigan Department S 
Education's Instructional Specialists' Program Unit. ^ arimen t or 

mrh l l!« U c r i'h 1 « Cl i lu,n u th ?i addr * sses global /International concerns In 
^fJ^ii^^ff^ ^ opportunities from^each" 

Arts Education 

a. Acquire an understanding and appreciation of the historical 
cultural, and social contexts in which the visual and 
performing arts of our global .ociety have been produced. 

b. Develop an understanding and appreciation of the creative 
Kl 5 that simulates the human spirit and serves a 
between past, present, and future. 

C ' H^ e c S «f nd that examining a culture's artifacts is a universal 
means of investigating, recording, and celebrating significant 
developments within that culture. s ncani 

d. Inquire into the nature of the human process of perceiving and 
ascribing beauty through aesthetic expressions thlt are 

SJ.SM.S 1 .^ 1 " 9 10 individuals wh0 share 3 ' 

e. Participate in artistic expressions and activities of 
cultural, racial, and ethnic groups other than their own. 

Foreign Languages 

a. Develop the skills and attitudes necessary for effective com- 
nnication and cooperation with people from culture otter 
than their own who speak languages different from their own, 
both at home and abroad, ' 

b. Acquire an understanding and appreciation of the histories and 
cultures of people from various regions of the world. 

c. Acquire an understanding of the relationship that exists amonq 
language families in our global society. 9 
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d. Develop an appreciation of the verbal and nonverbal etiquette 
that exists in each culture, recognizing that every language 
and cultural group has a unique set of "rules" governing such 
behavior 

e. Study at least one foreign language and be able to communicate 
in it through listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 



Language Arts 



a. Acquire an appreciation and understanding of the literary 
contributions of the many diverse cultures in our global 
society through the study of drama, poetry, and other literary 
works from a broad spectrum of countries, recognizing that 
literature is a map of where humanity has been, where it is, 
and where it is headed. 

b. Become cognizant of the commonality of the human experience 
through the study of literature, which provides the vicarious 
experiences that encourage the development of empathy with 
people from a variety of cUtures. 

c. Develop facility in both written and spoken language, realiz- 
ing that language carries people's atti tudi nal messages and 
thus assumes a great humanizing, empathizing, and predicting 

role. 

d. Become aware that myths, symbols, metaphors, translations, and 
other forms of expression are all culture oriented and express 
the process by which human beings make sense of their world. 

e. Become aware of how literary works reflect the political and 
social times in which they were written, as well as the 
various cultures of the writers who produced them. 

increased proficiency in thinking, listening, speak- 
ding, and writing in their home language. 



f. Develop 

ing, reading, 



Science 



Develop an understanding that science is a basic human enter- 
prise used to understand the world and that scientific 
communication across national boundaries benefits the global/ 
i nter national society. 

Become cognizant of both the advantages and disadvantages that 
technological advancement may bring to a culture. 
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c. Acquire an appreciation for the intergenerational responsibil- 
ity of the global/international community in maintaining 
protecting, and improving the environment. 

d. Develop an appreciation for the interrelatedness of such top- 
ics as technological growth, environmental stability, economic 
expansion, and human- and animal -rights issues. 

e. Develop an awareness of the causes and effects of pollution 
the uses and abuses of energy, and the global implications of 
natural disasters. 

f. Become involved in global scientific study and space exolora- 
tion/travel . r 



Social Studies 

a. Acquire knowledge derived from history and geography about 
persistent global issues such as world hunger, world popula- 
tion growth, energy and resource allotment, world health prob- 
lems, environmental management, and pollution control, as well 
as awareness of instances of the denial of human rights. 

b. Understand and appreciate the interrelatedness of local and 
national issues with those confronting the global society-- 
political, economic, environmental, and technological. 

c. Understand and appreciate the diversity and commonality of 
human cultures, customs, levels of technology, human rights 
beliefs, religions, and value systems throughout the world. 

d. Participate in a sequential study of world geography. 

e. Participate in an objective, comparative study of various 
social, political, and economic systems. 

f. Know how to create, analyze, and evaluate alternative futures 
for the world. 

g. Understand some of the issues related to disparities in food 
consumption between developed and developing nations. 



In addition to the foregoing examples of contributions from the 
formal curriculum, schools and communities should provide opportunities 
for students and appropriate others to participate in such extracur- 
ricular experiences as: 
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Student exchange programs. 

Professional educational exchange programs involving univer- 
sity educators, school board members, public school teachers, 
and administrative personnel. 

Sister-city and sister-school relationships, both formal and 
Informal . 

Information exchanges among the scienti f ic, busi ness , and 
industrial communities. 

Various cultural and arts-related exchanges. 

School -based activities and fairs involving performances, 
exhibits, and other activities that promote global and "cul- 
tural awareness. 

Study of international labor and business networks, as well as 
international communication and travel networks. 

Formulation of strategies to resolve personal, intergroup, and 
international conflicts. 

Personal contacts with official and unofficial representatives 
of other countries. 

Model United Nations and other international simulations. 

Celebrations of international days such as U.N. Day, human 
Rights Day, and so on. 

Peace Corps Partnership Program activities. 
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PART III 



IMPLEMENTATION 

„i k A i/ SCh ? 01 d i st, ' 1ct Panning to create a curriculum or to infuse a 
global/international perspective into the existing curriculum 
encounters many of the same questions that arise when any change is 
being considered. Who should be involved? How should they b^ 
mvo ved? Where do districts start? Must they throw out the existing 
curriculum and start over? (Kniep, 1987). These are merely a few of 
the questions a district must answer to achieve success. 

Who should be involved? 

To receive support, a program needs the broadest base of 
nvo lvement possible. The following is a list of persons who might be 
included in curriculum-planning efforts: y 

a. School board members, who are accountable for school ool icies 
and programs. M ei 

b. Administrators and curriculum specialists, who ultimately will 
be responsible for designing and implementing the plan. 



c 



Teachers, who will carry out the goals in their classrooms. 



d. Members of the community, such as parents, business leaders 
local governmental leaders, legislators, religious leaders' 
and leaders of industry and labor, all of whom can provide 
valuable input and support due to their influence and possible 
international connections. H 

e. Representatives of the higher education community, who may be 
a valuable resource and also have an important stake in a 
school system's success. 

f - g^ ents * wno w111 be amonq tne ma J° r benefactors of any pro- 



How should they be involved? 



. * — ...»-t »«.■■«..■ i m i tpr ociiid l Ives rrom eacn or 

he above-mentioned groups will vary according to the needs of the 

I ALtll »• C t. }W* tu * f0r action can corie from th e bottom; that is, 
a teacher might develop a program that seems workable, to present to 
administrators and local school boards for approval Likewise thp 
plan may originate in top-level planning sessions of local school 
boards and administrators and be presented to school staff for their 
input and consideration. In addition, the thrust for change might be 
initiated by parent and community efforts. The most important point to 
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remember is that it does not matter where the initiative and plans 
originate but that successful implementation requires the commitment, 
cooperation, and support of all involved. To make global/international 
education efforts as effective as possible, a cross-section of multi- 
ethnic, multiracial, and socioeconomic groups within the community 
should be involved in planning. 

Institutions of higher education may play various roles in global/ 
international education efforts. They might provide valuable inservice 
programs to prepare staff for implementation. Their expertise is 
especially needed : n measuring changes in students 1 attitudes toward 
and perceptions of the world community, the extent of their knowledge 
of the global community, and the extent of their participation in 
cross-cultural, international, multiracial, multipthnic, and multi- 
lingual activities. 



Where should school districts start? 

A logical starting place might be for school districts to use the 
goals outlined in this document^ the district's curriculum materials, 
checklists for evaluating curriculum materials, and guidelines in each 
subject area provided by the Michigan Department of Education. 
Personnel from each discipline should examine their own curricula for 
existing global/international components. Some suggested steps for 
getting started are: 

a. Obtain administrators' support for the idea. 

b. Decide who will assume responsibility for coordinating plan- 
ning and implementation. 

c. Identify staff who are willing to work on the project 

d. Carry out a needs assessment to determine areas ul strength 
and weakness in regard to global/international education. 

e. Review suggestions provided in this document. 

f. Prepare professional staff through adequate inservice, semi- 
nars, workshops, and/or other growth opportunities. 

g. Locate existing resources within the community. 

h. Develop a global/international education model. 

i. Establish a monitoring component to the plan, which will pro- 
vide on-going evaluation. 
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PART IV 



SELF-ASSESSMENT 



How might a school district carry 
out a self-assessment? 

Before embarking on any curricular changes, it is helpful for 
school staff to examine their schools' strengths, deficiencies, and 
potentials in global/international education. By engaging in such a 
self-assessment, school staff can obtain a more comprehensive picture 
of their schools' present and projected global/international education 
efforts. 

The following questions may be used as a guide in assessing the 
adequacy of global/international education efforts at the elementary, 
middle/junior high, and senior high school levels: 

1. Does the curriculum help students develop a world-centered 
perspective? 

2. Does the curriculum help students understand limitations on 
natural resources and the need for sound conservation prac- 
tices? 

3. Does the instruction help students understand causes and 
consequences of change <md continuity in a global context? 

4. Are interdisciplinary approaches in the area of global/inter- 
.national education encouraged and used? 

5. Are strdents given an opportunity to participate in multicul- 
tural, multiracial, and multilingual learning activities? 

6. Is instruction provided that enables students to understand 
their own cultural, ethnic, racial, religious, and national 
groups? 

7. Are students given opportunities to study about and interact 
with members of cultural, ethnic, racial, religious, and 
nationality groups other than their own? 

8. Is instruction provided that helps students understand the 
interdependent nature of the world and the concept of a global 
community? 

9. Do students systematically study about problems caused by 
scientific and technological changes and their varied effects 
on the world? 
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10. Are students given opportunities to participate in discussions 
with individuals who hold various opinions about problems and 
issues associated with the use and/or misuse of science and 
technology? 

11. Does the curriculum consider similarities and differences 
among the various cultures within the United States and 
abroad? 



Must school districts throw out the 
existing curriculum and start over? 

Developing an organizational plan for global/International 
education does not necessarily mean throwing out everything a district 
is currently doing. Changes should be made within districts, with the 
active involvement of individuals from the local community. Districts 
may consider many approaches in planning for the implementation of a 
global/international perspective throughout the curriculum and in 
extracurricular areas, as well. The culture of the school and 
community might be such that an infusion model would be desirable. In 
such a situation, a global perspective, ideas, and activities could be 
infused into the existing curriculum. An alternative choice might be 
some variations of an interdisciplinary approach, using team planning 
by teachers within buildings. Some writers have viewed global 
education as part of the entire school curriculum, not just the 
exclusive domain of the social studies, which has often been the custom 
(Gill lorn & Remy, 1978; Kenworthy, 1978). Jarolimek (cited in Demps, 
1983) wrote: "Teaching for world understanding can occur through 
experiences the child has in music, art, science, literature, reading-- 
in fact, in almost any of the various curricular areas" (p. 17). 

Some districts may choose to undertake a more drastic curricular 
reform, creating a curriculum that represents a K-12 articulation of a 
global/international perspective within a thematic framework. 
Multidiscipl inary courses reflecting totally new areas and requiring 
the input of more than one teacher may be desirable. Examples of 
classroom activities having global perspectives in K-12 courses are 
included in Appendix A. For a more detailed example of how these and 
other approaches might be applied across various grade levels, see 
Frederick A. Staley, "Reforming the Science Curriculum With a Global 

Perspective," in Next Ste ps i n Global Fducation: A Handbo ok for 

Curricul urn D evel opment , edited by Willard M. Kniep (available from 
American Forum for Global Education, Inc., 45 John Street, Suite 1200, 
New York, NY 10038) . 
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APPENDIX A 
SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR STUDY 



Global/international education should be infused Into the total 
school curriculum. Below are some suggested topics for study and/or 
activities that may exemplify how such infusion might be accomplished: 

Arts Education 

. A comparative study of the relationship between artistic expres- 
sion and cultural beliefs shared by humankind. 

. A study of the traditional forms of drama and dance from various 
countries, emphasizing common themes. 

. A study of contributions from the folk art of various cultures. 

. A study of music and musical instruments from various countries, 

. A study of the roles and international use of the arts to convey 
ideas in the mass media. 

Foreign Language 

. A study of the contributions various languages have made to the 
English language. 

. A study of the relationship between and among common lanquaqe 
families. * * 

. A study of the cultures and countries in which various languages 
are spoken, as well as their contributions to the world culture. 

. A study of a foreign language, based on written and spoken 
communication. 

Language Arts 

. A study of literature produced by people of various cultures. 

. An opportunity to cultivate pen pals in other lands. 

. Exploration of various global themes, such as human value systems 
peace and security issues, human-rights issues, and environmental 
concerns, through the study of thematically related literature 
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Science 

. A study of the allocation of the world's natural resources. 

. A study of the world food supply in relation to world population 
distribution. 

. A study of the contributions of international personalities In 
science, medicine, and industry. 

. A study of the various environmental issues and problems affectina 
the globe. " 

Social Studies 

. A comparative study of family structures throughout the world. 

. A comparative study of the rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in different countries. 

. A study of international trade relations. 

. A study of multinational corporations. 

. A study of international organizations, such as the International 
Red Cross, the European Economic Community, and the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, such as the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

Other Topics 

. A study of the use of computers in the field of human medicine and 
efforts of the international medical research community to find 
cures for disease. 

. A comparative study of the international-networking efforts of the 
business community and the cultural-orientation programs of multi- 
national corporations. 

. An exploration of vocational opportunities that exist in the glo- 
bal marketplace. 
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APPENDIX B 



EXAMPLES OF GLOBAL/INTERNATIONAL THEMES 
FOR VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 

The following suggested units or topics of study were taken from 
Knlep (1987, pp. 154-57). A more extensive listing is included in the 
Knlep handbook. 

Grade 1 

A unit might focus on the interdependent linkages among various 
people In social situations and among living and nonliving ^things in 
the environment, and how simple mechanical and biological systems 
comprise component parts that work together. 



Grade 6 

A unit might focus on interactions among technology, society, and 
the environment, exploring the effects those interactions have on 
native cultures in the region. 



Grade 12 

A unit might focus on the global political/economic arena. 
Students would explore the roles of nation-states as major actors in 
the political/economic arena. 

Examples of Interdisciplinary or multldlsclpHnary approaches 
At the middle school level 

Science and social studies might bo integrated into a unit on 
health, diet, world hunger, and malnutrition. 

At the high school level 

An integrated unit including literature, art, and history might be 
developed, focusing on the world political climate during a particular 
historical period, 
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APPENDIX C: 

GLOBAL/MULTILINGUAL/MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION GOALS 

The following model illustrates how global, multilingual, and multicultural education overlap. 




The primary goals of global, multilingual, and multicultural education are as follows: 
A. GLOBAL EDUCATION. Students should gain. 

1 . An understanding of the concept of interdependence. 

2. An understanding of topics and issues such as: 

• environmental problems. 

• international monetary and trade relations. 
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human rights and responsibilities (for a more complete 
description of global issues and topics see Essential Goals 
and Objectives for Social Studies Education In Michigan. K-12 
(Michigan State Board of Education, 1987). 



B. MULTILINGUAL EDUCATION. Students should attain: 

1. Competency in speaking English (Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1980). 

2. Competence in their native language. 

3. Competence in the subject matter, such as science, mathematics, 
and music. 

4. Competence in languages other than their native language. 

C. MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION. Students should gain: 

1. An understanding of the concept of cultural pluralism. 

2. The ability to interact positively with people from cultures 
other than their own. 
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